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KBS  Executive  Board  Holds  August  Meeting  in  Chicago 


Professor  David  Demson,  who  has  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America  since  its  founding  in 
1972,  recently  convened  a meeting  of  the  society's  Executive. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  August  5,  1991  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  at  the  home  of  Professor  Ronald  Goetz  in  Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 

Those  present  were  Professors  David  Demson  (Emmanuel 
College,  Toronto),  Ronald  Goetz  (Elmhurst  College),  John 
Hesselink  (Western  Theological  Seminary),  William  Klempa 
(Presbyterian  College,  Montreal),  Russell  Palmer  (University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha),  and  William  Placher  (Wabash  College). 
Professor  Donald  Dayton  (Northern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary)  and  Dr.  Charles  Dickinson  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  group  decided  that  the  Karl  Barth  Society  should  hold 
its  own  annual  meeting  each  spring  (in  addition  to  the  KBS 
session  held  in  conjuction  with  the  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  and  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  fall). 

It  was  felt  that,  in  addition  to  academics,  there  are  pastors 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth,  but 
who  do  not  normally  attend  the  AAR/SBL  convention,  and 
would  welcome  having  a regular  conference  of  the  kind 
occasionally  held  by  KBSNA  in  the  past. 

The  topic  for  the  1992  meeting  will  be  "Karl  Barth  and  the 
Problem  of  Evil."  Speakers  will  be  announced  later.  Also 
featured  will  be  discussions  of  recent  books  on  Barth  with  their 
authors.  This  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Elmhurst 
College  near  Chicago.  Ron  Goetz  and  Bill  Placher  agreed  to  be 
co-chairs  for  this  conference. 

Annual  meetings  of  the  KBSNA  will  alternate  between 
Chicago  and  Toronto.  They  will  normally  be  held  the  third 
week  of  June.  A business  meeting  of  the  society  and  a meeting 
of  its  executive  will  also  take  place  during  the  annual  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  executive  felt  that  there  should 
continue  to  be  a KBS  program  at  the  AAR/SBL  annual 
meeting.  Martin  Rumscheidt  and  Donald  Dayton  will  be  asked 
to  continue  their  responsibility  for  this  session.  It  was  noted 
that  Walter  Lowe  is  in  charge  of  arranging  the  program  for  this 
year  in  Kansas  City.  There  was  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
having  a program  unit  devoted  to  Barth's  theology  within  the 
AAR  structure. 

Russ  Palmer,  editor  of  the  KBS  Newsletter,  was  asked  to 
serve  as  membership  secretary  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society. 
Approval  was  given  to  the  decision  of  the  ad  hoc  group  at  last 


year's  AAR/SBL  convention  in  New  Orleans  that  the  KBSNA 
membership  fee  should  be  set  at  $10  a year. 

The  board  decided  to  place  the  following  advertisement  in  a 

number  of  journals: . 

The  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  AmerlcPjS-  being 
reactivated.  A new  membership  list  is  being  compiled. 
Members  receive  the  Society's  Newsletter  and 
announcements  of  the  KBSNA  annual  conference  and 
of  its  session  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
AAR/SBL.  To  become  a member,  send  your  name, 
address,  and  annual  dues  of  $10.00  to  Professor  Russell 
Palmer,  5061  Blondo,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68104, 

It  is  hoped  that  this  notice  can  be  placed  in  The  Christian 
Century,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Religion, 
Theology  Today,  Interpretation,  Modern  Theology,  Christianity 
Today,  Sojourners,  and  various  church  publications. 

Once  a new  membership  list  has  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  responses  to  the  above  advertisement,  elections  will  be 
held  to  name  a new  executive  board,  and  officers  will  be  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  the  executive.  This  process  will 
allow  for  a change  in  the  exclusively  white  male  make-up  of  the 
present  executive! 

Lutherans  Set  Fifth  Barth 
Conference  for  June  1992 

Dr.  Wayne  Stumme,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Mission  in  the 
U.S.A.,  ELCA,  has  announced  plans  for  the  fifth  biennial 
conference  on  Barth,  to  be  held  June  22-24,  1992  at  Luther 
Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "Christian  Hope  and  the 
Human  Future,"  with  the  subtitle  "the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Church's  Mission  Today."  "We  will  attempt  to  mine  Karl  Barth's 
eschatology,"  Stumme  said. 

Participants  will  include  Gerhard  Forde  (Luther  Northwestern), 
Robert  Hood  (General  Theological  Seminary),  George  Hunsinger 
(Bangor  Theological  Seminary),  Mary  Knutsen  (Luther 
Northwestern),  Marc  Kolden  (Luther  Northwestern),  William 
Werpehowski  (Villanova),  and  Tim  Lull  (Pacific  Lutheran 
Seminary). 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  can  write  Wayne  C. 
Stumme,  Trinity  Lutheran  Seminary,  2199  East  Main  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209  or  call  him  at  (614)  235-4136,  Ext.  77. 


Editor's  note:  In  this  issue  Contributing  Editor 
Paul  Matheny  continues  his  series  of  translations 
of  neglected  Barth  texts. 

Karl  Barth  - Gerhard  Kittel 
A Theological  Exchange 

In  the  summer  of  1934  one  of  the  most  heated  debates  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Confessing  Church  took  place  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Karl  Barth  and  Gerhard  Kittel. 
These  letters  are  very  revealing  of  the  tenor  and  seriousness  of 
the  theological  side  of  Christian  existence  in  this  atmosphere. 
Anyone  who  still  wishes  to  argue  that  Barth's  theological 
stand  lacked  political  and  ethical  integrity  must  read  these 
letters.  Here  is  just  the  first  exchange  published  at  the  request 
of  Gerhard  Kittel  by  Kohlhammer  in  the  summer  of  1934: 

Kittel’s  letter  to  Barth 

Tubingen,  June  9,  1934 

Dear  Colleague! 

Remembering  our  handshake  in  Berlin,  I do  not  wish  to 
mail  to  you  impersonally  this  material,  “A  Public 
Question.”'  Even  after  you  published  your  anathema^  I 


remained  silent.  I did  not  wish  to  suppress  the  part  of  your 
struggle  which  I support.  Under  the  current  state  of  affairs, 
however,  I can  no  longer  be  silent.  To  do  so  would  be  sinful 
--  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  recently  our 
Wiirttemberger  National  Socialist  theologians  publicly  declared 
that  they  could  not  be  silent  “because  through  our  silence  we 
would  be  sinning. 

With  collegial  respect, 

Kittel 

Barth’s  response 

Bonn  am  Rhein,  June  12,  1934 

Dear  Colleague! 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  suggestion  to  add  to 
the  Barmen  Declaration. 

The  Council  of  the  Brethren  ( Bruderrat ) must  say  to  you  up 
front,  that  this  declaration  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  assume,  my 
declaration,  but  rather  one  which  has  been  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  vote  of  the  Confessional  Synod  as  such. 

You  cannot  expect  anything  else  from  me  other  than  that  I 
unreservedly  reject  your  suggested  addition.  For  you  wish  to  add 
to  that  which  has  been  said  in  Barmen,  the  sense  of  which  I have 
to  certain  extent  the  authority  to  represent,  nothing  other  than 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  German  Christians.  The  result 
would  twist  its  meaning  so  radically  as  to  express  the  opposite. 
We  can  act  in  good  conscience  that  our  doctrine  and  preaching  do 


' "An  Open  Question  to  the  Men  of  the  Council  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
'Confessional  Synod  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.’” 

You  plead  with  the  Protestant  churches  and  Christians  in  Germany  in 
reference  to  the  rally  of  May  31,  1934:  “examine  if  this  spirituality  is 
from  God!  if  it  is  in  accord  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Confessions  of  the 
Christian  Church.”  In  response  to  your  challenge  I,  as  an  evangelical 
Christian  and  theological  teacher,  ask  you  a question: 

Are  you  prepared  to  confess  with  me  and  thousands  of  men,  who 
prayerfully  embrace  the  German  Protestant  Church  founded  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  witness  of  the  Reformation: 

"To  the  Jews  I became  as  a Jew,  in  order  to  win  Jews.  To  those  under 
the  law  I became  as  one  under  the  law  (though  I myself  am  not  under  the 
law)  so  that  I might  win  those  under  the  law.  To  those  outside  the  law  I 
became  as  one  outside  the  law  (though  I am  not  free  from  God's  law  but  am 
under  Christ's  law)  so  that  I might  win  those  outside  the  law.  To  the  weak 
I became  weak,  so  that  I might  win  the  weak.  I have  become  all  things  to 
all  people,  that  I might  by  all  means  save  some.  I do  it  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel,  so  that  I may  share  in  its  blessings .’  (1  Cor.  9:20-23) 

As  Martin  Luther  constantly  insisted,  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  teaches  us  to  witness  that  the  message  of  the  Church  can 
never  have  any  other  content  other  than  that  of  the  “eternal  Gospel” 

(Rev.  14:6)  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God.  In  addition,  this  message  is  to 
be  proclaimed  every  day  in  terms  of  our  concrete  situation,  in  which  we 
are  being  led  by  the  living  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  effective 
Lord  of  history. 

We  reject  the  false  doctrine  as  if  there  could  be  at  any  time  or  place 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  without  a direct  relation  to  the  historical 
moment  — i.e.  proclamation  which  could  occur  “as  if  nothing  happened”  - 
- as  if  proclamation  which  in  its  aggressive  directives  and  in  its  entire 


formation  would  not  be  determined  through  the  great  hour  of  the  world, 
our  nation  and  humanity  ordained  by  God. 

Many  other  questions  can  be  raised  concerning  their  rally.  But 
before  any  discussion  of  the  validity  of  their  claim,  their  theological 
foundation  must,  in  recognition  of  this  truth  and  in  rejection  of  this  error 
of  misinterpretation,  be  clarified.  For  the  spiritual  confusion,  the 
devastation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  destruction  of  the  local  Church, 
and  the  relinquishment  of  the  scriptural  and  confessional  stand  of  the 
Church  occur  no  less  through  this  error,  than  they  occur  through  those 
which  you  have  branded  as  errors.  First  when  you  have  the  courage  and 
the  clear-headedness  to  defend  from  this  side  the  genuine  biblical  Gospel 
against  the  intrusive  errors  of  our  time,  will  I be  prepared  to  recognize 
your  claim  for  authority:  “lawfully  to  speak  and  act”  as  those  “who  intend 
to  reestablish  the  biblical  and  confessional  standards  of  the  Church  in 
their  irreproachable  foundation  as  those  of  the  German  Protestant 
Church.” 

Tubingen,  June  9,  1934  Dr.  Gerhard  Kittel 

Professor  of  Theology 

o 

^This  is  a reference  to  a theological  discussion  of  January  23,  1934, 
which  took  place  in  Berlin.  A report  on  this  discussion  is  printed  in 
Theologische  Existenz  heute.  Number  7,  p.  4.  The  personal 
encounter  in  question  took  place  following  this  discussion. 

^ Kittel  is  referring  to  the  12  statements,  which  were  presented  to  the 
public  on  May  1 1,  1934  by  a group  of  Wiirttemberger  National  Socialist 
theologians  and  local  Synods.  Over  600  Wiirttemberger  pastors  and  14 
professors  of  theology  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  came  out  in  support 
of  this  document. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Paul  D.  Matheny,  Dogmatics  and  Ethics:  The 
Theological  Realism  and  Ethics  of  Karl 
Barth's  Church  Dogmatics.  Frankfurt:  Peter 
Lang,  1990.  vi  + 264  pp. 

"Dogmatics  itself  is  ethics;"  wrote  Karl  Barth,  "and  ethics 
is  also  dogmatics"  (CD  1/2,  793).  Paul  Matheny's  wide-ranging 
and  stimulating  book  is  at  heart  an  attempt  to  explicate  this 
pithy  statement.  To  do  so  he  must  indicate  just  what  Barth 
means  by  "dogmatics,"  by  "ethics,"  and  by  their  dialectical 
interrelation. 

The  overarching  category  used  to  interpret  these  matters  is 
that  of  "realism."  It  is  argued  that  Barth  was  especially  critical 
of  the  way  in  which  modern  liberal  theology  had  elevated  ethics 
over  dogmatics,  and  that  in  reversing  this  relationship  he  had  to 
tangle  with  a variety  of  thinkers  who  were  opponents  of 
theological  realism.  The  result,  says  Matheny,  was  an  attempt 
to  present  ethics  as  dogmatics  which  "stands  alone  in  the 
history  of  theological  thought”  (p.  3). 

The  book  consists  of  five  chapters.  In  the  first  it  is  shown 
how  Barth  attempts  to  combat  the  dissolution  of  dogmatics  into 
ethics  by  recovering  a new  sense  of  the  dogmatic  task.  When 
dogmatics  regains  its  proper  orientation  toward  the  Word  of 
God,  it  becomes  clear  not  only  that  ethics  cannot  have  an 
independent  conceptual  status,  but  also  that  dogmatics  cannot  be 
pursued  without  disclosing  ethical  conseqauences.  The  divine 
self-revelation  at  once  grounds  and  issues  the  divine  command. 

In  Jesus  Christ  God  does  not  enter  into  the  reality  of  the  world 
without  at  the  same  time  assuming  the  world  into  the  reality  of 
God.  The  christological  assumptio  carnis  implies  an 
eschatological  assumptio  mundi. 

Matheny  follows  Ingolf  Dalferth's  suggestion  that  Barth’s 
conception  of  reality  is  concerned  with  the  world's 
"eschatological  realization  in  God"  (p.19).  This  theocentric  but 
world-inclusive  conception  of  reality  indicates  that  God's  being 
is  a "being  in  relationship,"  a "being  in  genuine  encounter"  (p. 
19)  --  a matter  which  cannot  ultimately  be  understood  except  in 
trinitarian  terms. 

In  any  case,  the  divinely  initiated  relationship  and  encounter 
with  the  world,  the  movement  from  God  to  humanity,  calls 
forth  an  analogous  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
humanity  to  God.  Ethics  is  thus  situated  within  a dogmatic 
framework.  The  human  response  to  the  initiative  of  God,  a 
response  which  freely  and  thankfully  corresponds  to  what  God 
has  so  freely  and  graciously  given,  is  set  forth  in  an  ethics  of 
relationship,  of  encounter,  and  (as  Matheny  is  especially  wont 
to  stress)  of  dialogue. 

The  second  chapter  turns  to  matters  of  theological  method. 
An  extremely  interesting  set  of  remarks  is  developed  to  show 
how  Barth  relates  to  critical  idealism  (Kant),  to  theological  and 
skeptical  forms  of  historicism  (Pannenberg  and  Troeltsch),  to 


romantic  idealism  (Schleiermacher  and  Fichte),  to  nihilism 
(Nietzsche),  to  non-theological  and  theological  versions  of 
existentialism  (Jaspers  and  Bultmann),  and  to  post-idealist 
materialism  (Feuerbach).  It  is  no  easy  task  to  cover  so  much 
ground  in  so  little  space  without  becoming  tedious  or  trite,  but 
Matheny,  I think,  admirably  pulls  it  off.  His  deft  observations 
in  this  chapter  are  among  the  best  in  the  book. 

Again  in  close  dependence  on  Dalferth,  Matheny  argues  that 
the  thread  running  through  Barth's  treatment  of  all  these 
opponents  is  the  thread  of  realism.  "God,"  he  writes,  "is 
understood  as  the  unintuitable  center  of  all  judgments  and  as  the 
subject  of  a genuine  encounter.  Theology  witnesses  to  the 
actual  event  of  its  referent"  (p.  53).  This  theocentric  realism 
results  in  a theocentric  redefinition  of  rationality,  which  in  turn 
sets  the  stage  for  Barth's  rejection  of  every  form  of 
"epistemological  and  methodological  anthropocentrism"  (p.  78). 

More  specifically,  and  with  far-reaching  consequences, 
"Barth  rejects  completely  all  referential  interpretations  of  the 
object  of  theological  discourse  that  are  founded  upon  a 'given'  of 
human  phenomenal  reality"  (p.80).  In  principle  Barth  thus 
gives  eschatological  reality  "ontological  and  noetic  priority  over 
experiential  reality"  (pp.  72-73).  If  Barth's  critics  could  grasp 
this  point  as  clearly  as  has  Matheny,  the  discussion  of  Barth's 
theology  would  move  off  dead  center  and  be  greatly  advanced. 

Theological  anthropology  in  relation  to  theological  ethics 
is  the  theme  of  chapter  three.  A programmatic  statement  is 
offered:  "The  determining  factor  in  Barth's  understanding  of 
ethics  is  his  decision  to  portray  the  human  [being]  in 
relationship  to  God  from  the  very  beginning  as  the  constitutive 
moment  of  being  human  and,  hence,  as  the  point  from  which 
all  ethics  must  begin"  (p.  106). 

In  other  words,  from  Barth's  standpoint,  all  non-theocentric, 
non-dialogical,  and  non-thankful  models  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human  are  fundamentally  skewed,  and  so  are  any  ethical 
conceptions  which  might  be  based  upon  them.  As  disclosed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  humanity  is  not  essentially  isolated,  whether  from 
God  or  within  itself.  "The  basic  form  of  humanity,"  writes 
Matheny,  "is  Mitmenschlichkeit  [co-humanity],  a joyful  being 
together  with  others.  Humanity  is  realized  in  partnership  and 
not  in  self-isolation"  (p.  122). 

These  ideas  frame  interesting  discussions  of  how  Barth's 
anthropology  is  related  to  the  proposals  of  such  thinkers  as 
Buber,  Kierkegaard,  and  Feuerbach  as  well  as  to  questions  like 
the  relationship  between  agape  and  eros. 

If  one  caveat  were  to  be  mentioned  about  the  material  in 
this  chapter,  it  would  focus  on  the  treatment  of  "dialogue." 
Although  Matheny  knows  well  enough  that  for  Barth  "human 
freedom  ...  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  freedom  of  God" 
(p.  153),  the  point  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  integrated  with 
the  theme  of  "dialogical  relationality"  between  God  and 
humanity  (e.g.,  p.  134).  Unless  the  profound  ontological 
asymmetry  of  the  divine-human  relationship  in  Barth's  thought 
is  adequately  noted  in  this  context,  the  idea  of  divine-human 
dialogue,  for  all  its  appropriateness,  can  readily  become 
misleading,  especially  in  our  current  cultural  atmosphere. 


which  I have  to  certain  extent  the  authority  to  represent, 
nothing  other  than  the  fundamental  error  of  the  German 
Christians.  The  result  would  twist  its  meaning  so  radically 
as  to  express  the  opposite.  We  can  act  in  good  conscience 
that  our  doctrine  and  preaching  do  not  avoid  the  “relationship 
to  the  historical  moment,”  because  we  are  defending  ourselves 
from  the  error  of  making  this  “historical  moment”  a second 
source  of  revelation  and  a second  object  of  revelation,  which 
is  an  autocratically  formed  and  molded  idol  in  the  Church. 

We  say  “No”  to  this  idol.  We  are  certain  of  what  we  do:  that 
it  must  be  as  it  is,  and  must  remain  as  it  is.  The  Council  of 
the  Brethren  ( Bruderrat ) basically  cannot  give  you  any  other 
answer. 

You  recall  in  your  letter  the  events  of  intervention  in 
Tiibingen.  I know  the  text.  I consider  its  “both  - and  - also” 
or  its  “neither  - nor”  to  be  impossible  and  invalid.  I am 
happy  that  this  notion  is  just  now  coming  into  the  minds  of 
you  and  your  friends  and  not  a year  earlier,  when  it  would 
have  certainly  gained  influence  and  hindered  the 
development. 4 As  far  as  I can  see,  today  it  is  too  late  to 
intervene.  Now  it  is  a matter  of  bending  or  breaking  -- 
something  which  I consider  good,  as  hard  as  it  is. 

It  was  not  the  fundamental  or  practical  side  of  the 
argument  in  your  letter  which  shocked  me,  even  though  we 
are  certainly  not  in  agreement  there.  It  was  the  fact  that  you, 
as  a Christian  New  Testament  scholar,  could  call  upon  1 Cor. 
9:20-23  in  this  context  in  order  to  ground  the  well-known 
German  Christian  dogma  of  the  “effective  Lord  of  history.” 
What  does  the  step  of  Paul,  from  those  under  the  Law  to 
those  without  the  Law,  have  to  do  with  the  step  into  the  new 
historical  moment  as  Germany  came  under  Swastika  (or 
however  you  would  like  to  characterize  it)??  — his  quo  iure 
was  for  him  certainly  the  cross  of  Christ.  Dear  colleague, 
that  you  are  prepared  to  exegete  Paul  in  this  way,  believe  me, 
separates  us  more  fundamentally  than  anything  else. 

It  is  on  both  our  parts  painful,  when  one  must  confront 
the  other  in  this  way.  Particularly  when  I am  unable  to  offer 
a concession  to  either  of  your  offers  that  might  reestablish 
peace.  I would  like  to  call  to  you:  Leave  the  wrongly 
directed^  train  which  you  have  boarded!  Return  to  the  Church 
from  the  gnostic  sect  to  which  you  now  belong!  Really,  that 
is  the  only  thing  which  I can  say  to  you  for  the  good.  I wish 
that  I could  say  it  in  a warm  and  friendly  manner,  that  you 
would  have  to  hear  it. 

Yours  in  the  highest  respect, 

Karl  Barth 

Translated  and  introduced  by  Paul  Matheny 

“^Karl  Barth  is  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  Confessional 
Church. 

^The  German  implies  wrong-headedness. 


Jenson,  Hunsinger  to 
Address  KBS  Session 
Nov.  22  in  Kansas  City 

Two  prominent  Barth  scholars,  Robert  Jenson  and  George 
Hunsinger,  will  make  major  presentations  at  the  third  annual 
Karl  Barth  Society  program  prior  to  the  joint  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Religion  and  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Kansas  City. 

The  theme  of  the  presentations  will  be  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth." 

George  Hunsinger  suggests  that  those  who  wish  to  do 
some  preparation  for  this  session  might  want  to  read  the  section 
on  "The  Direction  of  the  Son"  in  Church  Dogmatics  IV/2,  pp. 
322-377 . "Even  though  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  from  the 
title,  this  section  is  really  an  essay  on  the  Holy  Spirit," 
Hunsinger  said. 

The  session  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  22,  the  day 
before  the  AAR/SBL  convention  officially  begins.  The 
program  will  be  held  from  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  in  the  Heartland 
Room  of  the  Radisson  Hotel  in  Kansas  City.  The  AAR/SBL 
meeting  dates  are  November  23-26. 


Questionnaire  -- 

We  would  appreciate  some  input  from  our  readers: 

What  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  newsletter?  What  sort  of 
information  would  be  of  interest  to  you? 

How  would  you  describe  your  theological  interests? 


Are  you  currently  doing  any  research/writing  on  the  theology  of 
Karl  Barth  (or  related  matters)?  Please  indicate  what  you  are 
working  on. 


Other  comments: 


Is  there  someone  else  you  think  would  be  interested  in  this 
newsletter? 

Are  your  name  and  address  correct  on  the  mailing  label?  Please 
make  any  corrections  necessary. 

Please  mail  completed  form  to:  Karl  Barth  Society  Newsletter, 
5061  Blondo,  Omaha  NE  68104. 


Barth's  "dialogical  relationality”  boldly  combines  the  miracle  of 
mutual  freedom  with  the  mystery  of  radical  otherness. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  entitled  "Theological  Ethics  as 
Witness  to  Heilsgeschichte,"  the  strains  of  attempting  a project 
as  sweeping  as  Matheny's  begin  to  show.  The  chapter  intends 
to  indicate  what  happens  when  primacy  in  ethical  thought  is 
denied  to  moral  experience  and  assigned  to  revelation  instead. 
The  level  of  generality  on  which  the  argument  proceeds  is  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Matheny's  approach  --  a 
strength  insofar  as  it  provides  some  sense  of  the  overall  flow  of 
the  Church  Dogmatics,  but  a weakness  insofar  as  the  treatment 
of  certain  complex  topics  must  almost  inevitably  become 
somewhat  cursory. 

The  problem  can  be  illustrated  by  three  examples.  First,  it 
seems  odd  to  say  that  Barth  regarded  theological  ethics  as  a 
witness  to  " Heilsgeschichte ,"  since  he  had  some  principled 
reservations  about  that  term  (e.g.,  CD  IV/1,  54-58).  He 
thought  it  better  to  conceive  ethics  more  concretely  as  a witness 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

Matheny,  of  course,  knows  this,  and  he  accordingly  uses 
the  term  Heilsgeschichte  somewhat  loosely.  Yet  the  deeper 
issue  here  has  to  do  with  the  complexity  of  Barth's  actualism. 
This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  vexing  topics  in  Barth 
interpretation,  but  its  treatment  in  the  book  seems  more  nearly 
phraseological  than  analytical.  We  are  offered  little  more  than 
allusions  to  Jesus  Christ  as  "a  self-unfolding  or  self-reiterating 
event"  or  to  "a  hermeneutic  of  Gleichzeitigkeit 
[contemporaneity]"  (e.g.,  pp.  26,  126,  176).  Such  allusions  are 
fascinating  as  far  as  they  go,  but  one  would  like  to  hear  more 
about  what  they  might  actually  mean. 

A similar  lack  of  detailed  analytical  rigor  may  be  noted  at 
two  other  points  in  this  chapter,  namely,  the  treatment  of 
double  agency  and  the  treatment  of  casuistry.  Again,  although 
it  would  be  hard  to  ask  for  a better  discussion  when  confined  to 
such  a general  level,  these  topics  are  just  too  complex  to  be 
afforded  a really  satisfying  treatment  on  that  plane. 

Nonetheless,  within  such  limits  the  chapter  does  succeed  in 
attaining  the  sort  of  goals  it  sets  for  itself,  especially  with 
regard  to  how  Barth's  theological  ethics  differs  from  other 
proposals  in  the  field.  "In  his  critique  of  idealism, 
existentialism,  Protestant  orthodoxy  and  phenomenology,  Barth 
attacks  the  fact  that,  in  each  case,  revelation  is  subordinate  to  an 
originating  autonomous  self-reflective  understanding  of  reality" 
(p.  157).  By  contrast,  Barth  shows  what  difference  it  makes 
when  revelation  is  granted  primacy  instead. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  can  be  read  as  the 
author's  final  attempt  to  bring  clarity  to  his  conception  of 
"theological  and  eschatological  realism."  Since  this  important 
conception  is  meant  to  unify  the  author's  argument,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  term  should  be  used  aptly.  "Realism," 
however,  may  not  be  a fully  adequate  category  to  capture  what 
the  author  has  in  mind  about  Barth,  and  furthermore  the  terribly 
broad  way  in  which  the  term  is  defined  may  finally  be  seriously 
misleading. 


The  term  "realism"  is  taken  from  Ingolf  Dalferth’s  seminal 
article  on  "Karl  Barth's  Eschatological  Realism"  (ET  in  Karl 
Barth:  Centenary  Essays,  ed.  by  S.  W.  Sykes  [Cambridge 
University  Press,  1989],  pp.  14-45).  Dalferth  carefully  defines 
what  he  means  by  "realism"  and  then  proceeds  to  an  extremely 
fascinating  though  highly  compressed  account  of  Barth's 
theologvical  method.  Essentially,  he  ascribes  to  Barth  a method 
of  Aufhebung  or  dialectical  subsumption,  for  he  sees  Barth  as 
continually  internalizing  "given  external  contrasts  between 
theological  and  non-theological  perspectives  by  reconstructing 
them  in  terms  of  internal  distinctions  within  the  theological 
perspective"  ( Essays , p.  35).  Barth  "thus  reproduces  the 
discontinuity  between  the  external  and  internal  perspectives  as  a 
categorial  distinction  within  the  structure  of  the  internal 
perspective  of  faith  ( Essays , p.  34). 

Dalferth  then  draws  a parallel  between  this  method  of 
conceptual  subsumption  and  the  eschatological,  redemptive 
assumption  of  the  world  into  the  reality  of  God.  "It  is  the  exact 
methodological  analogy  to  [Barth's]  realist  view  of  the 
eschatological  assumption  of  the  world  into  God:  as  the  world 
receives  ...  its  reality  by  becoming  integrated  into  the  concrete 
reality  of  the  risen  Christ,  so  our  mundane  experiences  reveal 
their  true  significance  by  becoming  integrated  into  the 
perspective  of  faith"  (Essays,  pp.  34-35). 

Two  points  need  to  be  made  here.  First,  although  the 
content  of  Barth's  theology  on  this  analysis  is  undoubtedly 
"realist,"  the  method  would  seem  to  have  more  to  do  with 
Hegel's  dialectical  idealism  than  anything  else.  Regardless  of 
how  the  Hegelian  method  is  itself  transformed  in  Barth's  hands, 
"realism"  would  not  seem  to  be  an  entirely  fitting  description  of 
it.  Barth's  whole  conceptuality  here  would  seem  to  combine 
aspects  of  both  realism  and  idealism  in  a philosophically 
eclectic  form  of  bricolage. 

Second,  Dalferth's  entire  analysis  is  unfortunately 
somewhat  muffled  in  Matheny's  appropriation  of  it  so  that  it 
never  clearly  emerges  in  its  own  right.  It  not  only  stays  at  the 
level  of  presupposition,  but  also  is  so  overextended  that  it  is 
made  to  entail  "an  encompassing  meta-perspective"  which, 
though  doomed  to  incompletion,  "attempts  to  grasp  the  entire 
world"  (pp.  228,  229). 

With  this  strangely  totalizing  interpretation,  Matheny 
seems  to  me  to  go  too  far.  The  method  as  Barth  uses  it  may  be 
ingeniously  comprehensive,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  for  all  that  how 
Barth  was  supposedly  constructing  "a  meta-construal  of  a 
unified  understanding  of  reality"  (p.  81).  Barth's  method  does 
not  try  to  grasp  the  entire  world  and  all  aspects  of  knowledge  in 
a way  that  in  this  sense  parallels  the  world's  eschatological 
Aufhebung  into  God. 

In  conclusion,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  despite  these 
criticisms  Matheny’s  book  contains  enough  striking  insights 
and  brilliant  passages  to  make  any  reading  of  it  more  than 
worthwhile.  He  understands  the  content  of  Barth's  theology  in 
its  overall  sweep  and  at  its  most  difficult  and  controversial 
points  in  a way  that  elicits  continual  admiration.  He  is  thereby 
in  an  outstanding  position  to  perceive  the  inadequacy  of  many 


standard  criticisms  of  Barth's  theology  as  well  as  to  illumine 
how  it  relates  to  the  work  of  other  major  thinkers.  The  book 
will  thereby  take  its  place  within  the  select  group  of  reliable 
technical  studies  of  Barth's  theological  and  ethical  thought. 

George  Hunsinger 


Stephen  H.  Webb,  Re-figuring  Theology:  The 
Rhetoric  of  Karl  Barth.  Albany:  State  University 
of  New  York  Press,  1991.  214  pp.  Hardback 
$49.50;  paperback  $16.95. 

Rhetoric  has  rarely  been  taken  seriously.  The  conclusions 
and  the  arguments,  people  often  say,  are  what  matters.  The 
tropes  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  cottveyed  constitute 
window  dressing  — "mere  rhetoric." 

Recently,  however,  voices  as  diverse  as  deconstructionists, 
Wittgensteininians,  and  feminists  have  been  arguing  that  one 
cannot  so  easily  separate  the  matter  of  a text  from  its  manner, 
what  is  said  from  how  it  is  said.  Style  is  a part  of  meaning. 

Clifford  Geertz's  marvellous  recent  book.  Works  and  Lives: 
The  Anthropologist  as  Author  (Stanford  University  Press, 

1988)  illustrates  the  point  by  looking  at  the  rhetoric  of  a 
number  of  famous  anthropologists  and  showing  how  the 
stylistic  extravagance  of  Levi-Strauss'  "rain-forest  prose”  or  the 
effortless,  conversational,  Oxbridge  Senior  Common  Room 
language  of  Evans-Pritchard  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
understanding  they  offer  us  of  the  cultures  they  study.  Hayden 
White's  Metahistory  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1973) 
earlier  took  a similar  approach  to  historians. 

So  what  about  theologians?  There  has  been  much  recent 
talk  about  applying  rhetorical  analysis  to  theological  discourse, 
but  it  has  never  been  done  more  persuasively  than  in  Re- 
figuring Theology. 

After  exploring  recent  work  on  rhetorical  analysis,  Webb 
offers  a sustained  account  of  the  tropes  and  language  of  the 
second  edition  of  Barth's  commentary  on  Romans.  Those 
interested  in  rhetoric  will  find  this  a helpful  and  seductive 
introduction  to  Barth;  those  reading  the  book  from  an  interest  in 
Barth  will  learn  about  rhetorical  analysis  and  find,  I think,  that 
in  Webb’s  skillful  hands  these  methods  offer  illuminating 
angles  on  the  text. 

In  a theological  world  that  sometimes  seems  divided 
between  those  much  in  agreement  with  Barth  and  those  who  do 
not  read  him  at  all,  the  publication  of  a careful  and  sympathetic 
book  on  Barth  by  an  "outsider"  (a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a student  of  David  Tracy)  is  cause  for  particular 
celebration. 

It  is  potentially  awkward  to  review  the  work  of  a colleague, 
former  student,  and  friend.  Since  I am  identified  in  the 


acknowledgements  as  someone  who  has  "drawn  the  opposite 
conclusion,"  perhaps  my  biases  wall  at  least  cancel  out  each 
other. 

As  he  explains  in  his  final  chapter,  Webb  regrets  Barth's 
"retreat"  from  the  rhetorical  fireworks  of  the  Romans 
commentary  to  the  magisterial  realism  of  the  Church 
Dogmatics.  Again,  his  rhetorical  analysis  certainly  helps 
clarify  the  differences:  he  sets  Barth's  movement  into  the 
context  of  the  shift  from  expressionism  to  Neue  Sachlichkeit  in 
German  literature,  as  well  as  Barth’s  own  move  from  pulpit  to 
academic  chair. 

For  me,  theologically,  the  Romans  commentary,  for  all  its 
brilliance,  still  sometimes  seems  a last  desperate  effort  to  climb 
to  heaven  under  one's  own  power,  if  on  top  of  a stack  of 
paradoxes.  Only  the  Dogmatics  follows  through  the  stylistic 
consequences  of  a theology  of  grace,  seeking  to  live 
intellectually  in  the  linguistic  world  given  us  in  Scripture.  I 
also  think  there  are  more  fireworks  in  the  Dogmatics  than  Webb 
admits. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  marks  of  a good  book  that  one 
can  learn  from  it  even  where  one  disagrees:  in  that  sense,  and 
many  others,  this  is  a very  good  book  indeed. 

William  C.  Placher 

ABOUT  OUR  REVIEWERS  . . . 

George  Hunsinger,  author  of  How  to  Read  Karl  Barth: 
The  Shape  of  His  Theology , teaches  theology  at  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  William  C.  Placher  is  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  at  Wabash  College  and  author  of 
Unapologetic  Theology:  A Christian  Voice  in  a Pluralistic 
Conversation. 

Editor’s  note: 

Authors  are  encouraged  to  send  in  announcements 
of  recent  books.  We  would  also  like  to  publish 
substantive  book  reviews;  volunteers  for  such 
assignments  are  solicited. 

If  you  have  anything  to  contribute  (comments,  articles, 
reviews,  news  items)  or  any  other  suggestions,  please 
send  them  to  the  editor:  Russell  W.  Palmer,  5061 
Blondo,  Omaha  NE  68104.  Telephone  (402)  558-9725, 
or  leave  a message  with  Monica  Saxton,  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha,  at  (402)  554-2628. 

Barth  and  the  Problem  of  Evil 

"Barth  and  the  Problem  of  Evil"  is  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
June  1992  meeting  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society  at  Elmhurst 
College  near  Chicago.  Speakers  and  exact  dates  will  be 
announced  later. 


Barth  Society  session 
held  at  last  year's 
AAR/SBL  conference 

Sheila  Briggs  (University  of  Southern  California), 

Clifford  Green  (Hartford  Seminary),  and  Bruce  Marshall  (St. 
Olaf  College)  were  the  presenters  at  the  pre-AAR/SBL  meeting 
of  the  Karl  Barth  Society  November  16,  1990,  in  New 
Orleans.  The  theme  was  "Karl  Barth's  Treatment  of  the  Man- 
Woman  Relationship:  Critical  Issues  for  Methodology  and 
Theology." 

Sheila  Briggs  felt  that  Barth  succumbed  to  natural 
theology  in  his  understanding  of  gender.  Biological  sexuality 
and  the  social  construction  of  gender  are  often  confused,  she 
said,  and  people  assume  that  social  gender  is  far  more  stable 
than  it  is.  In  her  view,  Barth  did  not  escape  these  pitfalls. 

Clifford  Green,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  Barth  rejects 
masculine  and  feminine  stereotypes.  He  blamed  the  language 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Dogmatics  for  making  Barth 
sound  more  sexist  than  was  really  the  case.  (In  his  recent 
volume  on  Barth  in  the  "Makers  of  Modem  Theology"  series, 
Green  is  careful  to  use  inclusive  language  in  the  translation  of 
Barth  texts.)  He  pointed  out  how  Church  Dogmatics  #54 
connects  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  Dogmatics. 

For  his  part,  Bruce  Marshall  questioned  whether  Barth  had 
or  wished  to  have  any  theological  method  at  all.  Rather,  as  is 
shown  in  IV/1,  what  mattered  for  Barth  was  not  a 
Christoiogical  principle  but  Jesas  Christ  himself.  Marshall 
also  cited  Aristotle  to  the  effect  that  it  is  irrational  to  strive  for 
greater  clarity  than  the  subject  matter  allows. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Alexander  McKelway  suggested 
that  if  the  section  on  man  and  woman  had  been  written  after 
Volume  IV  on  reconciliation,  it  would  probably  have  come 
out  rather  differently. 

Robert  Jenson  pointed  out  that  Barth’s  trinitarian 
analogies  always  involve  the  first  and  second  person  --  i.e.  he 
always  speaks  in  terms  of  diadic,  never  triadic  relations. 

Jenson  also  noted  that  when  Barth  rejected  orders  of  creation, 
he  did  not  mean  that  the  creation  is  shapeless,  or  that  what  we 
can  see  when  we  look  at  the  creation  is  theologically 
insignificant. 

The  session  closed  with  a brief  business  meeting,  which 
made  the  decision  to  set  membership  dues  at  $10  a year. 
Preliminary  plans  for  the  1991  session  were  discussed,  and 
Walt  Lowe  (Emory)  agreed  to  serve  as  program  chair  for  that 
meeting. 

The  November  1990  issue  of  the  Newsletter  was 
distributed  to  those  present. 

Correspondence 

Thank  you  for  the  interesting  newsletter.  I teach  a Barth  course  at 
least  every  other  year  here  at  Union. 

Christopher  Morse  (Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.) 


I have  come  to  Barth  by  way  of  work  on  Calvin  and  the  problem  of 
dualism.  My  primary  interest  is  in  very  early  Barth  - in  the 
genesis  of  Romans.  At  present,  however,  I am  sidetracked  by  an 
interest  in  Charlotte  von  Kirschbaum.  I greatly  enjoyed  the  two 
copies  of  the  Newsletter  that  I've  seen.  I'm  particularly  glad  to 
know  there  are  other  left-wing  Barthians  out  there. 

Suzanne  Selinger  (Theological  Librarian,  Drew  University) 

My  book  on  Barth’s  doctrine  of  election  was  recently  published  by 
University  Press  of  America.. ..Although  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  me  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  I am  very  eager  to  see  and  to  help  the  society  get  back  on  its 
feet. 

Douglas  R.  Sharp  (Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary) 

I would  like  very  much  to  get  involved  in  the  society,  as  I would 
like  to  meet  other  people  who  feel  that  Barth  is  still  well  worth 
studying.  My  own  research  has  been  on  Barth's  philosophical 
roots  in  Kantianism  and  Neo-Kantianism  (especially  Hermann 
Cohen's  philosophy). ..However,  I am  interested  in  all  work  being 
done  on  Barth,  as  I believe  his  thought  is  a valuable  resource  for 
contemporary  theology. 

John  Lyden  (Dana  College) 

Elisabeth  J.  Lacelle,  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa  (Canada),  writes  that  she  is  reworking 
her  doctoral  thesis  [Strasbourg]  on  K.  Barth's  christology  of 
reconciliation  in  Dogmatics,  Vol.  4,  with  a view  to  publication, 
as  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  an  ecumenical  christology.  She  also 
enclosed  a list  of  publications  about  Barth  in  French.  "I  remain 
interested  in  everything  which  is  being  published  on  Barth's 
thought, " she  commented.  Prof.  Lacelle  is  also  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  Studies  in  Religion/Sciences  religieuses . 

Ralph  C.  Wood,  who  teaches  religion  and  literature  at  Wake  Forest 
University,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  sent  along  a copy  of  his  essay 
"Karl  Barth,  John  Updike  and  the  Cheerful  God"  from  the  Winter 
1989  issue  of  Books  and  Religion. 

Robert  J.  Palma  (Hope  College)  mentions  his  book  on  Karl 
Barth's  Theology  of  Culture  (Pickwick,  1983)  and  a related  article, 
"Barth  on  Free  Culture,"  in  Perspectives:  A Journal  of  Reformed 
Thought  (October  1986). 

Robin  Peterson,  a South  African  Ph.D.  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  writes  that  his  interest  in  Barth  stems  from  his  M.A. 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town  under  Prof.  C.  Villa 
Vicencio,  where  he  explored  the  nature  and  basis  of  Barth's 
socialism. 

Martin  Rumscheidt  forwarded  a letter  from  G.  J.  Thompson,  who 
writes  from  Wesley  House  on  Jesus  Lane  in  Cambridge  that  he  is 
doing  a Ph.D.  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the  "Truth  of 
Christianity"  in  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth,  with  reference  to  the 
Christian  debate  on  religious  pluralism.  He  is  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society. 


Membership  update 

In  addition  to  the  names  printed  in  our  last  issue,  we  are 
pleased  to  list  those  who  have  sent  in  their  S10  dues  to  the 
Barth  Society  since  then: 

Thomas  C.  Barnett,  James  J.  Buckley,  Craig  Carter,  G. 
Clarke  Chapman,  Charles  Dickinson,  Elouise  R.  and  David  A. 
Fraser,  Ronald  Goetz,  Clifford  Green,  Mary  Campbell  Hay, 
Grace  A.  Hayden,  Christian  D.  Kettler,  Andy  Kinsey,  Charles 
Marsh,  Dwight  McMurrin,  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  Christopher 
Morse,  James  S.  Nelson,  W.  Jim  Neidhardt,  Robert  J.  Palma, 
Paul  Pancer,  William  rlacher,  Michael  Root,  Suzanne  Selinger, 
Douglas  R.  Sharp,  Mark  I.  Wallace,  Gordon  E.  Whitney, 

Ralph  C.  Wood,  Merle  A.  Zook. 

An  apology  from  the  editor  - 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Newsletter  to  appear  since 
November  1990.  In  January  1 99  i , I became  Stated  Clerk  of  my 
Presbytery,  and  also  began  teaching  a course  (Philosophy  of 
History)  which  I had  never  taught  before.  Those  time- 
consuming  responsibilities  meant  that  I failed  to  produce  a 
spring  issue  of  the  Newsletter.  From  now  on  I hope  we  can 
maintain  a semi-annual  schedule  (fall  and  spring).  If  enough 
material  is  submitted,  we  could  have  three  issues  a year. 


"Thank  you"  to  the  Bonhoeffer  Society 

In  a recent  issue  the  Newsletter  of  the  Bonhoeffer  Society 
alerted  its  readers  to  the  renewal  of  the  Barth  Society  and  the 
appearance  of  its  Newsletter.  We  appreciate  the  publicity.  We 
have  already  received  several  responses  from  the  Bonhoeffer 
Society  constituency. 

Frei  Conference  proceedings 

to  be  published  in  Modern  Theology 

Papers  presented  at  the  conference  on  the  work  of  the  late 
Hans  Frei  sponsored  by  the  Karl  Barth  Society  in  June  1990  are 
scheduled  to  appear  soon  in  the  journal  Modern  Theology. 

Bart  Simpson  as  theologian? 

Some  enterprising  Barthian  posted  a notice  about  the  Barth 
Society  on  the  AAR/SBL  message  board  in  New  Orleans  last 
year.  It  featured  a drawing  of  cartoon  character  Bart 
Simpson,  with  the  heading  "Interested  in  Barth?"  Those 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cartoon  were  given  an 
address  to  write  to  for  further  information. 

A new  book  on  Barth's  theology: 

The  Autonomy  Theme  in  the  Church  Dogmatics:  Karl  Barth 
and  his  Critics  by  John  Macken,  S.J.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1990). 


Meeting  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society 
in  conjunction  with  the  AAR/SBL 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
IN  BARTH'S  THEOLOGY 

Speakers:  Robert  Jenson 

George  Hunsinger 

Friday,  November  22 
2:00-5:00  p.m. 

Heartland  Room 
The  Radisson  Hotel 
Kansas  City 


Karl  Barth  Society  Newsletter 

c/o  Russell  W.  Palmer,  editor 
5061  Blondo 
Omaha,  NE  68104 


